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MRS. BAKER. 


‘¢ Her talents are not great, ’tis true, nor so fine as many 
I have seen; but she is full of vivacity, light, airy, pert, 
and spirited.” ‘© Thespis” 1816. 





Mrs. BAKER, (formerly Miss Vininc, niece to Mr. C, 
TayLor of Covent Garden Theatre, and sister to Mr. Vin- 
inG who made his debut at the Haymarket last season) first 
appeared on the boards, at Brighton, (for the benefit of her 
brother Mr, W. VininG, acting-manager for Mr. EGERTon) 
which she quitted for the Neweastle circuit, then under the 
direction of that able manager, Mr. M‘CrEapy—where her 
success was Very great, and her benefit the best of the sea- 
son—here she was married to Mr. C. BAKER, whom she ac- 
companied to Ireland, where she was patronized by the 
Donegal family—from thence to Bath, where being seen by 
Mr. Morris, he immediately engaged her for the Hay- 
market, where she played for three years, meeting great 
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applause in the characters of Cicely Homespun, Maria Dar- 
lington, the Romp, and Little Pickle. Mrs. B. is now at 
the Adelphi, where it is greatly to be regretted that the 
performance of such pieces as “‘ Zom and Jerry,” and 
“* Green in France,” prevent the display of her talent—as 
in addition to her comedy, she has played in the country 
with the greatest success, pantomime and melo-dramatic 
characters, such as Annette, “Maid and Magpie;” Ella 
Rosenberg ; Florio-Amelia, “ Woodman’s Hut,” ‘‘ Blind 
Boy,’’ “ Innkeeper’s Daughter,” ‘* Falls of Clyde,” Jenny 
Deans, &c. 

Mrs. B. has been the mother of four children, two of 
whom are living, a boy and a girl. Of her domestic cha- 
racter it is impossible to say too much—the duties of a wife 
and mother being fulfilled in a manner that must endear her 
to all to whom she is known. Mrs. B. was born onthe 7th 


of Noy. 1801. 


MR. ELLISTON. 


[Resumed from page 59.] 








There are but few others of Mr. ELxiston’s perform- 
ances that require a particular mention. Our observation 
respecting his Hamlet being a ‘* complete failure,” may 
perhaps require some little qualification. Mr. E.’s forte is 
decidedly comedy, and it is therefore out of his power to 
give so just a picture of the more philosophical parts of 
Hamlet's character—of his sorrow, his profound reflections, 
and that mingled air of anxiety and repose, which breathes 
over the manner of a person whose hours are spent in me- 
ditating one great purpose. The character of Hamlet seems 
somewhat beyond the genius of the present stage, and we 
do not see that its personification will easily be attained by 
future stages: for its actor must unite the most contrary as 
well asthe most assimilating powers of comedy and tragedy, 
and tu unite these powers in their highest degree, belongs 
to the Aighest genius only. With all the real respect which 
must always be felt for a true actor, he certainly must be 
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ranked in an inferior class both to the great painter and the 
great musician; and neither of these inspired ones has united 
comic and tragic excellence. Itis the pen alone, which has 
drawn a magic circle round the two powers, and rendered 
them equally obedient to the master’s hand. The character 
of Hamlet is one, that requires the greatest genius, united 
with the most persevering powers of study, to comprehend 
precisely, and it is the most difficult in the English Drama, 
because it abounds beyond all others in occasional combi- 
nations of allthe passions. It must be the praise of aman, 
who shall possess a genius capable of more than the art of 
acting to personate Hamlet, the gallant, the philosophical, 
the melancholy Hamlet; that amiable inconsistent, who 
talked when he should have acted, and acted when he should 
not even have talked, who with a bosom wrung with sensi- 
bility was unfeeling, and in his very passion for justice un- 
just, who in his misery had Icisure for ridicule, and in his 
revenge for benevolence ; who in the most melancholy ab- 
straction never lost the graces of mind or the elegancies of 
manner, natural in the midst of artifice, and estimable in 
the midst of error. But however we must not attempt to 
describe what is really indescribable. From these obser- 
vations.it must be scen how incompetent Mr. ELLIston must 
be for the perfect personation of such a character; for al- 
though Mr, E. may, in particular parts of the play (suitable 
to his powers) rise to a considerable degree of excellence, 
yet there is something incongruous in hearing Hamlet di- 
recting his players to avoid faults, many of which are ob- 
servable in his own performance; in fact, the great error of 
almost all the actors in this character, is that they entirely 
misconceive it. Mr. E. cannot therefore be disgraced by 
failing in that part which many have attempted with so little 
success. (1) 

The performance which allows the greatest versatility to 
Mr. E. while it leaves him his proper gentility, is that of 





(1) We have befure observed, that Mr. YounG approach- 
es nearest to our ideas of what Hamlet should be, and we 
are not inclined to change that opinion from hia recent per- 
formance of the character, vide vol. 2. 107. See al8o vol. 
1. p. 3, 205, 291. 
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thethree brothers Pertinaz, Percival,and Peregrine Single, 
in;that laughable, yet singular dramg, the ‘‘ Z’sree and the 
Deuce.” And io order to explain his acting in this curious 
piece, it will be necessary to explain the author a little. The 
story turns upon the adventures of three brothers of the 
mame of Sing/c, who are of very different manners and dis-- 
positions, but so perfectly alike in appearance that none 
but their most intimate relations can distinguish them sepa- 
rately. One of them is a serious gentleman—another a 
lively heau—and the third, an idiot. Mr. E. represents this 
triple likeness with a felicity which no other actor could 
approach. ‘The scrious A/r, Single has a servant who re- 
sides with his master at the same hotel, of which the other 
brothers, without the slightest suspicion of family neigh- 
bourhood, happen to be inmates. Upon this poor fellow 
turns the atiraction of the piece. He is joked and beaten 
about by the merry brother, who does not know what to 
make of his misplaced. attention; the grave brother who is 
equally at a loss to understand his remonstrances and accu- 
gations of levity, treats him as a drunkard; and the idiot 
gives the climax to his astonishment by manifesting a total 
ignorance of his office and person. In these three different 
characters and their aspects, with the assistance of three 
kinds of hats, and as many modes of buttoning his coat, 
Mr. E. changes himself with an alteration as perfect as it is 
rapid: in the gay brother, with his cocked hat and huge 
frill, he dances, and sings, and fences, and plagues the 
strange footman, and darts about into a thousand ideas and 
attitudes: in a moment you find him with the gravest of all 
passible faces, reproaching his servant for his fancies, and 
deliberatety convincing himself of the man’s intoxication ; 
jn an instant he waddles forward under a white beaver, with 
a wide grin upon his countenance, and with a stupid lisp 
that breaks every now and then into as stupid a giggle. One 
does not know which to admire most, his bustling import- 
ance in the first character, his real importance in the second, 
or his silly ‘ arnestness and gaping pretensions to import- 
ance in the third. When he boasts of his riches to the 
Welch maid-servant, with an idiotic undulation of whine, 
he reminds you of the half breathing pomposity of a little 
girl whispering about her new shoes. In this triple cha- 
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racter, Mr. E. exhibits, with its usual effect, that dry ex- 
pression of humour which is so peculiarly adapted to his 
genius and countenance, and which is, in fact, his great ori- 
ginality. 

His representation of Captain Beldare, in “ Love Laughs 
at Locksmiths,’ affords an excellent specimen of his skill 
in dry humour, but in no character does he display it with 
such felicity as in that ofthe Duke Aranza, [vide page 55.) 
His Sir Harry Wildair, in FarquHar’s comedy of the 
** Constant Couple,” is an inimitable performance. He has 
all the genuine spirit of the author, vigorous in all places 
and at all times, and his representation of the jovial Baronet 
is no small addition tothe list of complete stage portraitures. 
His Rover in ‘‘ Wild Oats,” is too well known to need our 
eulogy—it is in characters like this, full of frankness and 
vivacity, that he claims an original excellence and the ad- 
miration of beholders : this part, with several other of his 
most celebrated performances, have been so often before 
the public since he assumed the government of Drury Lane 
Theatre, and have consequently been noticed in the pages 
of our work, that we shall not lengthen out this article by 
further noticing them—it only remains for us to give a brief 
memoir of his life. 

[To be concluded in our next.) 





HOR CRITIC. 


No. I. 
‘¢ Nec satis est pura esse poemata; dulcia sunto, 
Et quocunque volunt, animum auditoris agento.” 
Hor. Ar. Poet 98. 
“‘*Tis not enough ye writers that ye charm 
With elegance and ease; a play should warm 
With soft concernment, and possess the soul 
And as it wills, the listning crowd controul.” 
FRANCIS. 
ROWE. 
Among the dramatic — what is, perhaps errone- 
S 
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ously, styled the Augustan age of English literature, few 
hold, or deserve, so high a place, as Rowe; yet his works, 
though admired in the closet, are almost excluded from the 
stage. Thirty years ago, the Fair Penitent, Tamerlane, 
and Jane Shore were regular stock pieces. The two former 
are completely shelved ; and the latter makes an occasional 
appearance for two or three nights, after intervals of two or 
three seasons. Certainly Rowe is not a first-rate writer, 
but he does not deserve the neglect with which he is treated. 
The public rather than the managers, however, are to be 
blamed, as a verythin house commonly follows any attempt 
at reviving his productiuns. 

The spirit of the present age differs materially from that 
of the last. Our grandfathers were often content to sacri- 
fice strength to elegance ; and, if the stream of declamation 
flowed smoothly, they cared little about its force. We, on 
the contrary, are so fond of bustle, as frequently, for the 
sake of it, to give up elegance and even sense, No writer 
bears the characteristics of the time inwhich he wrote more 
prominently marked than Rowe. The ranting tragedies of 
DrybeEn were beginning to excite disgust—the manners of 
the country were highly polished—Porr. was at the head of 
our poets, and every writer following the great model, aimed 
at correctness. Bombast was excluded from epic and di- 
dactic poetry, and not much tolerated in dramatic. At this 
time Rowe appeared as a candidate for fame, and succeed- 
ed so completely in his *t Ambitious Step-mother,” as almost 
to justify the eulogiums of those friends, who styled him 
the first dramatist of the age. 

One character may suffice for all his dramatic produc- 
tions. Elegance, sense, and propriety, are the principal 
merits, and want of passion the only fault. Every scene, 
every speech is laboured to the highest degree of polish. 
Every cadence is balanced, and jt would be difficult to 
change the position of a word, without injuring the harmony 
of the sentence, in which it is contained. We meet with no 
inaccuracy of expression; no turgid rants, as in Leg, no 
common-place asin Appison. Though he cannot soar like 
the eagle, he does not run on the ground like the ostrich, 
but preserves his equitable flight in natural grandeur with 
the “swans of Thames.” Terror he never moves; pity, 
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seldom; and, except in the isolated character of Jane Shore, 
it would be no easy task to find a passage, in all his wri- 
tings, calculated to draw that best test of tragic excellence 
—atear. To go into a detailed criticism on eachof his plays 
would be a loss of time. Hewho has read one may form a 
very correct idea of the style of all, and it would, perhaps, 
be impertinent to make extracts from an author, who, though 
almost lost to the stage, is duly appreciated in the closet. I 
may, however be excused in directing the attention of those 
readers who are content with perusing the most popular 
productions, taking the rest upon trust, to the ‘* Royal 
Convert’’—a play abounding in forcible expression and ge- 
nuine poetry; and far from deficient in scenic interest. 

Rowe did not correctly understand his own ability. In 
the earlier editions of Jane Shore, the title-page bears 
‘* after the manner of Mr. WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE.” This was 
singularly injudicious. Had his genius borne any resem; 
blanceto SHAKSPEARE'S, it would have been a vain attempt 
to tread in the steps of our great bard; but, as no two wri- 
ters could be more unlike, it was absolutely ridiculous. 
Swirt observes that he has seen poems ‘‘after the manner 
of Mitton, in which shady was ‘‘ ombrageous,” her, ‘‘ hir,” 
and their, ‘‘ ¢hir,’’ through the whole. A similar remark 
may fairly be made on Jane Shore, where the imitation of 
SHAKSPEARE Certainly is confined to making the Duke of 
Gloster swear by St. Paul, instead of giving vent to his im- 
precations in what STERNE calls ‘‘ the tangible shape of a 
twelve-penny oath” 

“‘ The man 
Ye imitate in vain, his dress is all you can.” 


It may not be deemed inappropriate to notice an instance 
of the effect of party spirit in the tragedy of Zamerlane, 
Bajazet is said to be a portrait of Louis XIV. and Zamer- 
lane of WitiiaM III. ; but like many pictorial efforts, no 
one would suspect the likeness without reading the inscrip - 
tion. Louis though ambitious was not treacherous, and so 
far from being a despiser of the gods was, a worshipper of 
Saints, and founder of monasteries; but it seems thon to 


have been thought, fair to. say any thing of a monarch with 
whom we were at war, as a few years ago it was esteemed 
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patriotic to propagate disreputable storics of BONAPARTE, 
and he who asked for evidence, instead of yielding implicit 
faith, was reputed a political infidel. If Louts was bespat- 
tered, WILLIAM was besmeared. Few, indeed, could re- 
cognize in the mild and merciful Z'amer/ane, with senti- 
ments of virtue and eulogies of peace continually in his 
mouth, the prince who surprised his enemies in a truce, 
and when asked his reason, said, ‘‘ they were unprepared, 
peace was about to be concluded, and as my army was no 
longer necessary, ’twas unimportant whether ten thousand 
should be killed or not.’’(1) 

His minor poems bave no distinguished merit. They are 
not above the average of those which usually filled the mis- 
cellanies a century ago; and they seem to tows been pro- 
duced rather as relaxations than efforts of a polished nnder- 
standing. Commended by friends, and circulated in MS. 
they gradually found their way into print, without the care 
of the author, who probably thought them as little likely to 
increase his literary reputation, as I think this anonymous 
essay likely to affect mine. 

It now only remains to speak of his Pharsalia. He had 
scarcely any qualifications for a translator of LUCAN, whose 
principal distinction is energy; yet he effected a work which 
deserves a situation among our classics. His versification 
is accurate, smooth, and flowing; his diction elegant and 
perspicuous; and he seldom fails to give his author’s meax- 
ing ; but the mere English reader can no more forman idea 
of the bold and impetuous style of Lucan, from the even 
and undisturbed versification of Rowe, than he can obtain 
a competent notion of the Niagara, by inspecting the locks 
of the Regent’s Canal. 

Rowe was born in 1673. He died in 1718. Twice mar- 
ried, and left a son by his former wife, a daughter by his 
second. He was a handsome and genteel man, with a mind 





(1) ** Du reste je risquais tout au plus de perdre dix mille 
hommes; or, je savais que la paix devoit en réformer dix 
mille, et il importait assea peu qu’ils fussent tuds ou réfore 
més.” The whole story is admirably told by GourviLLE, 


to whom the prince addressed the above words. 
Vid. Memoirs.’ 
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as amiable as his person was elegant. He lived-in friend- 
ship with every literary person of his time ; and Pope has 
mourned his death, and celebrated his. virtues in one of the 
best epitaphs which adorn our language. 
CINGETORIX. 





1I.—BEN JONSON. 


—_—_—_—— 


** O rare Ben Jonson.” 





Every dramatic lounger talks of BEN Jonson, and affects 
a high veneration for the very name of that great man, yet 
few have an intimate or even a superficial knowledge of his 
writings, which stand in seven goodly octavos, in a respeet- 
able place in every theatrical library, and when opened ex- 
hibit a neatness of edge, and cleanness of margin which 
usually distinguishes authors who are praised upon hearsay, 
and admired without being read. Whence does this neg- 
lect arise? Not from want of merit, most certainly; for 
every one who has perused a single play of Jonson’s, must 
be convinced that he possesses as much sterling merit as any 
of his contemporaries, SHAKSPEARF. excepted. His charae- 
ters are distinctly marked, and few dramatists have sketched 
a greater nnmber. His language is nervous and expressive, 
and his comedies are, perhaps, the best records we have,of 
the manners, follies, and affectations of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. But with all these merits, the perusal of one play 
seldom makes us anxious to begin another, and we lay 
down a volume with a sort of satisfaction at having finished 
it, which marks the performance of a duty rather than a 
pleasure. 

This seems to me to arise from JONSON not having been 
born a poet. He had an eye to observe anda head to rea- 
son; but not a heart to feel. Hence he is the poet'of man- 
ners, and combination, not passion. He could not, like 
SHAKSPEARE go out of himself into the character he intend- 
ed to draw. Hence his personages are general representa- 
tives of the class to which they belong, not individual men 
and women. Every jealous husband might, with propriety, 
talk like Aitely, every cowardly boaster like Bohadil; but 
Othello and Pareiles have special characteristics which distin- 
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guish them from the rest, as effectually, though not so pro- 
minently as their leading passions. In fact, Jonson wrote 
to the understanding like a man of sense and learning— 
SHAKSPEARE, like a true poet, to the heart alone. 

The great cause of Jonson’s popularity seems to be the 
eulogies of contemporary writers. He was a successful au- 
thor, but he owed much of his success to fashion. England 
was then governed bya pedantic monarch, who led the mode 
in literature, and who preferred a sentiment filtered through 
the merits of antiquity to one drawn fresh from Helicon. 
Though learning was becoming more general, it was still 
scarce enough to confer distinction on its possessors, and 
every one who did not understand a classical allusion still 
pretended to do so lest he should be thought vulgar. ‘Thus 
the tragedy of ‘‘ Cataline,”’ though composed for the most 
part of heavy and long speeches, translated from Livy and 
SALLusT, drew down thunders of applause from those who 
had read the original, and redoubled acclamations from 
those who had not. Allusions to mythology, which would 
ensure a flogging to a boy on the fifth form at Eton or 
Westminster, were then heard with satisfaction by the pit, 
and quoted by wits in the coffee-houses. Jonson’s allusions 
of this kind are generally very inappropriate. His ladies 
talk with as much familiarity of Hercutes, Lzpa, the 
ARGONAUTS, and so forth, as if they had Ovip’s Metamor- 
phoses by heart, or rather as if they were come fresh from 
the reading of Messrs. Pinnock’s Mythological Catechism, 
and were anxious to shew their learning. His very servants 
seem as well informed, and he seems to have acted on the 
principle of Puff, in ‘‘7'he Critic,” who says, ‘heaven 
forbid that in a free country the higher orders should en- 
gross the fine language.” ‘His similies are often of the tri- 
test and most common-place kind—* Lo, when a lion on 
Numidia’s plain’—‘‘ Lo, when a boar in Daunia’s fearful 
wilds.” What school-boy is there who, from such a begin- 
ning, cannot predict that the boar is whetting his teeth to 
destroy the ‘‘ deep-mouthed hound,” and that the lion’s er- 
rand is to terrify the ‘‘ timid swain,” and ‘‘ wash his yawn- 
ing throat in crimson gore,” and “all that sort of thing,” 
as Mr. Macnum has it. These, and such as these, were 
very well in the time of James I., but they would be but 
scurvily received in that of GEorGe IV. 
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What I have said, it will be. seen, refers principally to 
Jonson’s tragedies, and will serve to shew that I am not 
one of his enthusiastic admirers. ‘To confess the truth, I 
think that, were he stripped of the feathers he has borrowed 
-from the ancients, he would be a very plain bird indeed. 
Yet there is an air of sound sense pervading even his worst 
productions, that inspires us with a respect for the author 
which the weariness inspired by his works cannot efface. Of 
his comedies we may speak in higher terms. They bear the 
most accurate stamp of the manners of his time, and, to 
the mere antiquary, they are, in this respect, superior to 
those of SHAKsPEARE himself. Every character of the age 
is represented in his costume, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression ; and, if I do not throw myself open to the charge 
of tautology, by so frequently mentioning the name of our 
great bard, (a tautology, by the bye, which most lovers of 
the drama will excuse) I would say that the portraits of 
SHAKSPEARE possess the life and spirit which places before 
our eyes the very persons he would represent, as we see in 
the pieces of VANDYKE and Sir JosHuA REYNOLDs; while 
JONSON seems to have been satisfied with delineating the 
cut of the coat and the situation of the buttons, as we see 
in the paintings of some living artists whom it would be in- 
vidious to mention, but who may be seen by my readers at 
Somerset Hotise every spring. In short, one drew for the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, the other for eternity. 
CINGETORIX. 


Mr. Drama, 
Will you permit me to add to your ‘‘ Shaksperiana,” 
page 71, Mr. Jackson’s elucidation of that celebrated 


passage. 





‘¢ she pin’d in thought, 
And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat, like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief.” 

All the exertions of criticism, sculpture, and painting, 
have been displayed to illustrate this admirable passage, 
but vain the efforts; neither the powers of erudition, nor 
scientific knowledge, have been able to reconcile the incon- 
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gruity of patience sitting on a montment, smiling at grief, 
and yet tlic transposition of a comma, and the addition of 
a parenthesis, gives full force and beauty to the whole 
figure. 1 read— ; 


“* She pin’d in thought, 

And with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat, (like patience on a monument) 
Sniiling at grief.” 





. MYDDLETON. 
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FLORES HISTRIONICI. 
No. XIII. 








BLIGHTED AMBITION, 
From a MS. Drama. 


By N. A. 





Dramatis Persone. 


Rugantino, aspiring to the sovereignty of Venice. 
Rosalta, his nephew, and son of the late Duca. 
Stranger, 
Marco, retainer of Rugantino. 

Senators, Guards, &c. 


SCENE I[.—<Apartments in the Palace of Rugantino. - 


Rugantino, (solus) Kind fate I thank thee, this propitious 
hour, 
More than fulfils my utmost hopes. The time— 
The long expected time draws near, when I, 
But lately forced to bow submissive, crouch 
Before a proud superior, shall reign 
Unshackled, uncontroulled. Let me reflect. 
*Twixt me and the imperial dignity, 
(Ob! what have | not suffer’d, what foul deeds 
Have I not oft committed, to obtain it,) 
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Stands one poor youth, Rosauta ; he the last, 
The only scion of my enemies, 
Shall soon confess me king—the accusation, 
[ have contriv’d against him, will at once 
Confirm me in my ; pow'r, and seal his doom ; 
Remove me far trom prying keen suspicion, 
And fix on Aim the stigma of a crime 
I have myself committed—(Zater Page.) —What brings 
you hither ? 
Page. Duca, the hour to try the criminal is come. 
Rugantino. Say I attend them—(Ezvit Page)—Now Ro- 
SALTA, NOW 
Thy hour draws near, and RUGANTINO triumphs: 
I who to bind thee faster in my toils, 
Would on thy footsteps. wait submissively, 
When thou wert gay would smile, or sad would weep, 
Condole with, mourn with thee, shall sit 
In judgment on thee, shall pronounce the word 
That makes me master of thy fate. But soft, 
Let not my triumph shew itself thus soon. 
]’l! to the council, and with well feign’d tears, 
Conceal my pr ide, and veil with looks of woe, 
The inward joy I feel. [Erit. 


SCENE IL.-—4 Council Chamber. 
Rugantino, Stranger, Marco, Judges, Guards, §c. 


Rugantino. Now let us to our duties—guards escort 
Your prisoner. My lords, it grieves me much, 
To sit in judgment here upon a friend; 
But public duties, even those ’gainst which 
My soul shrinks back with horror, must be— 


Enter RosSatta guarded. 


But here the pris’ner comes :. Rosatta speak, 
Say, what have you to answer to a charge, 
Which stamps on you a crime, most foul, unnat’ral ; 
’Gainst which, all hearts revolt, and gentle mercy, 
Heav’ns best and kindest attribute flies back, 

And from that guilty wretch, a parricide 
? . 
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Withholds her pard’ning hand—what would’st thou urge 
To justify thy guilt, if that such guilt, 

Which much I doubt, could e’er admit a plea, 
To change thy doom? 

Rosalta. This cunning reasoning 

“Cannot deceive Rosatta. Try me first, 

Let judges first unbiass’d, and unfetter’d, 
Pronounce me guilty; then ’tis time enough 
To answer you. Think ye I am so blind, 

So terror-struck, that I lack sense to know 
The drift of all this sophistry ? That you, 

In the vain hope of wielding the proud sceptre, 
Of sitting on that throne, none can deny 

Is mine, would fain | should confess my guilt, 
Would fain, by answ’ring to your statement, I 
Should criminate myself? You little know 
The man you have to deal with ; I ’tis true, 
Might vent the indignation which now boils 
With inward agitation in this breast, 

In words of passion; no, ! will be cool, 
To your bombast of words, alone oppose 
Substantial reasoning, and stubborn facts ; 

For my own character, and that alone, 

I'll answer to your charges, and refute 

Your base, your treacherous calumnies; will prove 
My innocence—now to your proofs. 

Rugantino. Weak fool 
Think’st thou to terrify me, to daunt me 
By this pretended coolness? Well I know, 

Spite of this outward show of courage, spite 
This seeming boldness, in your inward heart 
Fear reigns predominant.— Marco stand forth, 
And speak to what yon know. 

Marco. (Coming forward) My liege | will; 
The facts are briefly these: some few night’s since, 
Chance led me to the forest of Montalto, 

I there beheld a bloody tragedy 

Which froze my blood with horror—saw RosaLTa 
Stabbing his father—I with terror struck, 

Fell senseless on the earth ; when life return’d, 

I sought in vain the body, which it seems 
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Had been convey’d away by unknown hands ; 
This noble lords, is all 1 know. 

Rugantino. And this, 

I hold is proof sufficient ; now Rosa.ra, 
Hast aught to say, no witness to produce 
To prove your innocence ? 

Rosalta. What witness needs there ? 

Shall I be condemn’d, found guilty of a crime, 
To which the tenor of my life,my rank, 

The filial love I ever bore my father, 

But, above all, that sacred tie of nature, 

Which binds the offspring to his sire, must prove 
My innocence, and give the lie? The hand 

In guilt long practis’d, e’en may strike the blow 
Which sends his brother man to worlds far distant, 
But should the murd’rous arm be rais’d to strike, 
And in th’ intended victim see a father, 

No breast so fortified ’gainst nature’s calls, 

But the uplifted weapon would be turn’d 

Back from its hellish purposes, and no more 

The trembling victim of all hope depriv’d, 

Would view the bold assassin, but behold, 

A humble supplant kneeling at his feet. 

Rugantino. Is this your sole defence ? well, I admit, 
Your claim to polish’d language, hackney’d phrases, 
Collected, strung together with a grace, 

All must confess, peculiarly your own; 

But if thou can’st urge no other plea than this, 
To fact, oppose no more than empty words, 

And hope with the false glare of eloquence, 

To impose on, or mislead your judges, 

Why you may spare yourself this waste of breath, 
’T will aid you little. 

Rosalta. Nay, J can call a witness too ; 
Tremble thou traitor, thou accurst of heav’n, 
Thou prince of monsters, thou art in my pow’r— 
My lords, I will a mystery unravel, 

A tale unfold, shall force this guilty wretch 
To hide in shame his head; the earth to spurn, 
All good, all just men, to detest his name, 
Even these very wretches, those by whom 
T 2 
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Murder is held an honour, innocence 
Destroy’d without compunction—aye, e’en they, 
Shall loathe, shall hate him—stand my witness forth. — 
(The Stranger throws off his cloak and confronts 
RUGANTINO.) 
All, Rosavta’s father ! 
Stranger. Yes, ’tis him ye see ; 
I was attacked, not by my much wronged son, 
But by assassins hir’d by that monster, ‘ 
(Points to RUGANTINO.) 
Who sits in judgment on him—1 was left, 
Cover’d with wounds—they doubtless thought me dead ; 
A hardy peasant bore me to his but, 
And I am spar’d by heav’ns protecting care, 
To punish guilt and free the innocent. 
Rosalta, Well RUGANTINO, who is victor now ? 
Rugantino. Why thou art, I confess; but do not think 
*Tis over RUGANTINO thou shalt triumph. 
No! he defies thy power. Now all my plans 
Are clearly known, discovered, brought to light, 
What were my fate? A public execution, 
Dragg’d on a scaffold, and a lawless rabble 
Shouting their maledictions on my head, 
Waiting in breathless, fearful expectation, 
To hear me whine, perhaps, some pitiful pray’r, 
Of sorrow and remorse for my misdeeds, 
And meekly own the justice of my sentence. 
Fools! idle fools, doubtless they would rejoice, 
To see me expiate my crimes, and bow 
Before their yells of triumph at my fall, 
Thus I defeat their wishes—your revenge— 
Thus do I set my daring spirit free— 
Thus, thus even in death, defy thy pow’r. (Stabs himself) . 
Rosalta. Behold the terrible effects of guilt ; 
Let me not dwell upon this dreadful scene, 
But to retirement—and return our thanks 
To that protecting, that avenging pow’r 
Which thus has shower’d down its mercies on us— 
Thus punish’d guilt—reveng’d the innocent. 


South Lambeth, 1623. 
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LINES 


Addressed to Miss F. H. KEuty, of Covent Garden Theatre; 
on her performance of Julict. 

*Twas the embodying of a lovely dream! 
As sweet a dream as ever Shakespeare dreamt; 
Tho’ from his brain, immortal words have flown, 
On which this age, and ages now that sleep, 
Have fed with ecstacy. Yes, bard divine ! 
Thy love is breathed again ; again were beard 
Those tones which nature waked within thy heart ; 
Thy Kelly caught the strains ; and gave them birth 
To Hatening thousands ! 





I never can forget thy power, 
Which deep affliction gave ; 
When at that dread and awful hour 
-Thy Romeo sought thy grave. 
It was in midst of horrid gloom, 
His kiss gave transient life to thee ; 
Alas that there should be a tomb, 
For love, and its idolatry ! 
My soul was sad, tho’ not alone, 
The sternest felt thy grief ; 
Oh, who could hear thy sorrows’ tone ! 
Nor sigh to gain relief! 
And when the moon beheld thy love, 
My soul fed on tby thrilling fears ; 
Unhappy fate! that heaven above, 
Should quench the light of bliss in teays. 


Live on, live on! may love to thee | 
Bring only happiness ! 
And may thy God propitiously, 
Thy fadeless passion bless. 
For me, thy griefs I longed to share, 
Thy tears were nature’s cloquence ; 
And ‘* by thy gracious self” 1 swear! 
My admiration was intense. A. L. 
Rathbone Place, Nov. 14th, to 
T 
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DRAMATIC EXCERPTA. 


—_—— 


No. Ill. 





Extravagant praise of actors is by no means of modern 
date ;—BETTERTON was compared to a “ stately spreading 


oak which stands fixed, environed round with brave young, 


growing flourishing plants ;” and DryvEn, alluding to him, 
when old, in a prologue, says, 

“* He, like the setting sun, still shoots a glimm’ring ray, 
Like ancient Rome, majestic in decay !’ 


ON ACTORS PAINTING. 


The late Mr. Watpron, who was an observing and 
faithful critic in all that related to the drama, states in one 
of his notes—‘‘ Painting of the face was once carried to 
excess on the stage; I] have seen actors who were really 
older than the characters they were to represent, mark 
their face with Indian ink to such a degree, as if looking 
through a mask of wire. Garrick’s skill in the prepara- 
tion of his face for the aged Lear and Lusignan was re- 
markable as his performance was admirable.” 





THE ACTING OF CHILDREN. 

** There is sir, an aiery of children, little eyases, that 
cry out on the top of the question, and are most tyrannically 
clapped for it; these are now the fashion; and so berattle 
the common stages, that many, wearing rapiers, are afraid 
of goose quills.—Hamlet, Act 2, Scene 2. 

The acting of children in adult characters, is of very 
ancient date. SALATHIEL SAvy, a boy who died in his 
thirteenth year, was so amiable an actor of Old Men, that 
BEN JONSON in his elegant Epitaph on him, says the Fates 
thought him oze, and therefore cut his thread of life. 
** Weep with me all you that read 

This little story ; 
And know, for whom a tear you shed 
Death's self is sorry ; 
*T was a child that so did thrive 
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In grace and feature, 
As heaven and nature seemed to strive 
Which own’d the creature. 
Years he number’d scarce thirteen, 
When Fates turn’d cruel, 
Yet threefill’d zodiac’s had he been 
The stage’s jewel ; 
And did act, what now we moan, 
Old Men so duly, 
As sooth, the Parce thought him one, 
He play’d so truly.” 
This Epitaph was acted in ‘* Cyntha’s Rivals,” and in 
the ‘* Poetaster, in 1600 and 1601, in which year he most 
probably died. 





CONGREVE and SHERIDAN experienced the same fate on 
the first representation of their most popular comedies. 
The ‘* Way of the World,” notwithstanding the exertions 
of Mrs. BRACEGIRDLE, was nearly damned. The author 
was so disgusted with * dudience and Critics,” that he 
never wrote for the stage afterwards, The ‘* Rivals,” at 
Covent Garden, was so ill received, that SHERIDAN with- 
drew it fora year. These comedies are now two of our 
most favourite and most frequently performed plays. 





Juring the golden era of the British Drama, when BEN 
JONSON, BEAUMONT, FLETCHER, MASSINGER, and SHAK- 
SPEARE flourished, it was the custom for boys to be ap- 
prenticed to the art of Acting, Experience, if not years, 
had mellowed all the actors of the age of ELIZABETH aud 
JAMES the First, and hence the flower of our acting plays 
in the present day were written at that period. Notwith- 
standing the fluctuation of manners and of language, their 
truth to nature will probably secure their popularity for 
many ages to come. 





PROFESSOR PorSON constantly quoted the following pas- 
sage from Sik WILLIAM ALEXANDER’S (afterwards Lorp 
STERLIN’s) tragedy of ‘* Darius,” as superior to SHAK- . 
SPEARE’S imitation of it, in that celebrated passage in the 
“ Tempest,” inscribed on his monument in Westminster 
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Abbey. ‘* Darius’? was originally published in 1603— 
The ** Zempest,” 1623. 


‘* Let greatness of her glassy scepters vaunt, 
Not scepters, no, but reeds, soon bruis’d, soon broken ; 
And let this worldly pomp our wits enchant, 
All fades, and scarcely leaves behind a token, 
These golden palaces, these gorgeous halls, 
With furniture superficiously fair, 
Those stately courts, those sky-encount’ring walls, 
Evanish all, like vapour in the air.” 
Truro, Dec. 11, 1823. Sam Sam's Son. 


A CRITICAL ESSAY ON THE GENIUS OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 


[Resumed from page 114.} 





SHAKSPEARE wrote in an age when he had no models to 
copy after. His beauties were, therefore, his own; while 
his faults belonged to the times in which he wrote. When 
he attained to excellence, he was indebted only to the 


strength of his own genius: when he failed, his failure . 


must be attributed to one or other of three sources ; name- 
ly, his want of genius, his rapidity of executiou, and the 
consequent negligencies that follow in its train, or the im- 
perfection of the language in which he wrote, and its 
unfitness to clothe sublime conceptions in the luxuriant 
colourings of style and expression. These are the only 
sources to which we can trace the absence of excellence in 
any writer. That SHAKSPEARE’s faults could not arise 
from the first of these sources, is clearly demonstrated 
from those inimitable beauties which could only emanate 
from a bold and sublime genius, and devoid of whieh he 
could never have produced them. No writer can attain to 
sublimity of conception, or discrimination of character, 
whose genius does not enable him to rise to the height of 
that conception which he expresses in his writings, unless 
he borrow his images and descriptions from other writers, 
An English writer, therefore, who had no models of excel- 
lence in his own country, and who was imperfectly, or not 
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at all, acquainted with the Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, 
and Italian lauguages, in which alone can be found all that 
is worthy of imitation, or at least all that was worthy of 
imitation in the time of SuHaksrearr, for Germany had 
then no literature of her own, could attain to excellence 
only by the native strength and uncommunicated vigour of 
his own genius. It is not in the power of the human mind 
to express any thing great or sublime, profound or ab- 
struse, deep or impressive, till it has first conceived the 
idea which it conveys: the conception of an idea must 
always precede its expression, and it is in the conceptiou 
alone that genius must consist. We can conceive many 
things which the most copious and refined language will 
not permit us to express, much less a language emerging 
from barbarism ; but we can express nothing till we first 
form the idea of it in our own mind; and it seldom hap- 
pens that the expression is as correct as the mental concep- 
tion. The moment, therefore, that we express a sublime 
idea without borrowing it, it is as evident as demonstration 
itself, that we had previously conceived it, and it is equally 
evident that the man of genius differs from the dunce only 
in the conception and combination of his ideas. The mo- 
ment, therefore, that we prove sublimity, pathos, or re- 
finement of conception, in any writer, we establish his 
genius, because we have no idea of genius but what is 
made up of these united qualities; for language or expres- 
sion is not genius, but the mechanism by which it is 
made known. Whoever, therefore, could write One page 
enriched with all the characters of undoubted excellence, 
and teeming with the most sublime and refined sentiments, 
withont any model to copy after, would demonstrate that 
he possessed that enviable quality of mind which constitutes 
genius, had he never written more, because all the con- 
trivance'of man, had he applied himself to the compo- 
sition of this page during the whole period of his life, 
could not enable him to write it, unless he possessed that 
genius by which alone. the ‘sentiments that it contained 
could be dictated. To say that a man after repeated trials 
wight happen at last to produce these lines, would be to 
argue that a man might make a watch by chance, without 
that intellect which was necessary to discover the com- 
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bination of principles by which it was effected. Many 
important discoveries, indeed, have been found out by 
chance, but they were discoveries that involved no com- 
bination of principles. They were simple properties in 
nature, which always existed in nature, and which would 
have continued to exist, had they never been discovered. 
If SHAKSPEARE, therefore, never wrote more than the 
following passage, it would demonstrate the pre-eminence of 
his genius, 

‘* The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact ; 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold, 

That is the madman. The lover sees 

The face of Helen on a brow of Egypt. 

The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 
And as imagination bodies forth 

The form of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.”’ 


For it is obvious, that no man could conceive such senti- 
ments, but he who possessed that penetrating acumen, 
and those intellectual energies, in which genius consists. 
Lord Byron justly observes, that if Gray had never writ- 
ten more than his celebrated ‘‘ Elegy’’ it would have ren- 
dered him immortal. ‘The genius of a poet must be esti- 
mated by quality, and not by quantity; for it requires no 
argument to convince us, that the same mind which pro- 
duced the elegy could, if it thought proper, produce many 
other pieces on which the same character of genius would 
be impressed. With regard to the faults of genius, they 
arise from want of taste, and taste can exist only in culti- 
vated society. They prove, therefore, neither genius nor 
its absence, in writers who precede the literature of their 
country, because that taste which could alone secure them 
from blemishes and imperfections has then no existence. 
Possessed of genius, therefore, we may:still commit faults; 
but devoid of genius, we can never impress on any part of 
our productions, the genuine signatures of sublimity and 


beauty. SHAKSPEARE, then, could .-never have produced . 
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those passages which are universally acknowledged to be 
beautiful, whatever faults he might have occasionally com- 
mitted, unless he possessed that pre-eminence of genius 
for which we contend; for it is one thing to pronounce 
judgment on the genius of a poet, and another to deter- 
mine the merit of his works. A work may be very defec- 
tive, and still prove its author a writer of infinitely more 
genius than a work of very considerable merit. The proofs 
of a writer’s genius are not collected from his expressions, 
but from the powers of mind which they indicate; for the 
most refined and elegant language that ever emanated 
from the pen of man would be a mere skeleton, unless 
grafted on sentiments worthy of such language. If the 
question then agitated among the critics related only to the 
uniform merit of SHAKSPEARE’s works, judging of them 
by the letter and not by the original power and energies 
of mind which could alone have produced them, notwith- 
standing all the rubbish by which they are obscured, the 
matter could be easily decided: for the most wretched 
dramatic work that has been attempted on the stage, at 
least since the days of Pops, does not contain, perhaps, 
so many violations of critical rules and principles of cor- 
rect writing, as the most finished of SHAKsPEARE’s plays. 
All the writers since the period I mention have studied to 
express their thoughts exactly as they conceived them, 
because correctness became then more studied, and the 
want of it was deemed barbarous; but SHAKSPEARE’S 
expression is often a mere index to his thoughts: it does 
not convey the idea exactly as it existed in his own mind, 
but it says at least what will enable us to guess at it, and 
lets us into the secret by indirect means. If it be asked, 
why SHAKSPEARE could not express himself as correctly 
as other writers, or at least his cotemporaries, for even 
BEN JONSON accused him of incorrectness, I reply, be- 
cause his views of human nature were too profound, and 
his thoughts too comprehensive and unwieldy, to be clearly 
expressed in the language in which he wrote. Even now, 
when our language has been brought to such perfection, 
many ideas and distinct shades of thought will suggest 
themselves to. a writer of genius which he can find no 
words to express; but this inconveniency, though in- 
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finitely greater in the days of SHAKSPEARE than at pre- 
sent, is nothing incomparison to the imperfect structure 
of the language in his time, its barbarous phraseology, 
and the absence of all ruies and precepts of critical cor- 
rectness. ‘These were defects so deeply rooted in the 
nature of the materials which served to communicate to 
the world the sentiments and conceptions of SHAKSPEARF, 
that no genius could redeem them. 

But let the faults of SHAKSPEARE originate from what 
source they may, it is clear, from what I have already. 
observed, that they cannot be attributed to the poverty of 
his intellect, or his incapacity for writing better; and if 
not, they cannot be brought forward as arguments against 
the pre-eminence of his genius, which is all that any of 
his admirers should contend for. By defending his faults, 
they give their adversaries an easy triumph over them, 
because they are yiterly indefensible. It is sufficient to 
Shew, that these faults did not result from the native 
inertness or incapacity of his mind; for no advantage can 
be gained by proving they arose from his rapidity of exe- 
cution, and the consequent inattention and negligence 
which it creates; for this would be only to argue, that he 
could have written better if he chose, and consequently, 
if not to acknowledge, at least not to deny, the pre-emi- 
nence of his genius. If his faults arose from the defects 
of the language in which he wrote, this was a circumstance 
which he could not controul, and over which he could 
exercise no redeeming power. 

If, then, we cannot attribute the faults of SHAKSPEARE 
to his want of genius, it is obvious that no argument can, 
be drawn from them in discussing the subject, and that he 
who would form a just estimate of his merits, must, as I 
have already observed, judge of him by his beauties alone, 
because they were all the genuine offspring of his own 
mind, whereas his faults can be traced to no source what- 
ever that argues impotency of genius. To compare SHAK- 
SPEARE, therefore, with his successors, we must. compare 
only their beauties, and from this comparison draw our 
conclusions. If they be more uniformly correct, they 
derive this advantage from the progress of science in the, 
age in which they lived, and there is little merit in that 
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kind of correctness which is purely mechanical, and within 
the reach of every one who has industry to acquire it. 
The writer of genius is not he who possesses all the ac- 
quirements of his own age, but he who rises above them 
to heights which no acquirements can reach, but what are 
derived from nature. Industry will impart correctness, 
but nature alone can confer genius. 


[Zo be resumed. ] 





LINES TO THE MEMORY OF MR. RAE. 





Ch give him the tear that humanity claims, 
When in life’s warm meridian it flits from our view, 

Restrain the cold murmur that sullenly blames 
The want of perfections, the portion of few. 

And tho’ from the pure path of virtue he swerv’d, 
Deny not the laurel of fame to his brow ; 

Accord him the praise that his genius deserv’d, 

‘And let pity forbid us to sully it now. 


How frail is the tenure of aught upon earth, 
How sweet are the flowers temptation keeps planting ! 
Then in holding the scales of his error and worth, 
Frown not if some grains to the balance be wanting. 
In recording his faults, let us put in array, 
The virtues that blest and ennobled his mind ; 
If the first are not great, let us wipe them away, 
And whate‘er be the last, be they lov’d and enshrin’d. 


While cold and unconscious he presses his bier, 
How deadly the foe who cou’d level a dart‘ 
And where is the friend will refuse him a tear, 
For the woes that once tortur'd that motionless heart ? 
No, his foe will be silent, his friend be resign’d, 
In the heav’nly hope that his faults are forgiven, 
And that best brightest hope shall illumine his mind, 
That he now is a ray in the regions of heaven. 


~ Then come to the tomb ; let us hallow the spot, 


Where the relics of genius for ever repose ; 
U 
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Add his name to the number of those unforgot, 
Till time shall be lost in eternity’s close. 
His partners in fame at his grave will attend, 
His social companions will weep o’er his worth, 
And the hearts he so often cou’d rapture and rend, 
Will remember the Rae’s he has left upon earth, 
Written in Sept. 1820. M. Leman REDE. 


THEATRICAL INQUISITION. 


When ARISTOPHANES'’ satiric rage, 

The wit of Eupo.is, CRATINUS, swept the stage, 
None, worthy to be shewn, escap’d the scene, 

No public knave, or thief of lofty mien, 

The loose adult’rer was drawn forth to sight, 
The secret murth’rer trembling lurk’d the night; 
Vice play’d itself, and each ambitious spark, 

All boldly branded with the poet’s mark 





Hor. Sat. 


NEW DRURY LANE THEATRE. 





Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 





Nov. 24th.—Winter’s Tale—Cataract of the Ganges. 

25.—Road to Ruin—Ibid. 

26.—Caius Gracchus—Deaf as a Post—Ibid. 

27.—Rob Roy—Cataract. 

28.—Caius Gracchus—Deaf as a Post—Ibid. 

29.—Rivals—Cataract. 

The comedy this evening went off with unusual heaviness 
owing to the pitiful manner in which one of the leading cha- 
racteas was performed, when the part of Sir Lucius O’ Trig 
ger was misrepresented by Mr. THompson. Sir Lucius 
with all his peculiarities, was a gentleman of the nicest 
sense of high honour and becoming pride. His character 
is fully developed in one of his own speeches, where he tells 
Lucy, ‘‘ He is too poor and proud to doa dishonourable 
action ; the dirty acres, and the mansion-house, have slip- 
ped through his fingers, but his honour and the family pic- 
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tures are as fresh as ever.” The Drury-lane Baronet of 
Saturday, by a sing-song monotony of tone, and awkward 
familiarity of manner, quite prevented the naturally good 
pointsof O’7rigger from appearing to advantage ; and even 
made his innocent eccentricities degenerate into buffoonery. 
This character ought particularly to be entrusted to com 
petent hands; for the inefficient representative who ap- 
peared in this part, when the Rivals was first brought out, 
obliged this beautiful comedy to be withdrawn for some 
time from the stage. The other characters were admirably 
filled. Dowton’s Sir dnthony is a master-piece. No 
acting could exceed the merit of his explaining his concise 
and conciliatory system of education to Mrs. Malaprop : 
** My way was always simple—Jack, do this, and Jack, do 
that; and if he demurred, I knocked him down.” ELLIs- 
TON’s Jack Absolute needs no comment; but we may con- 
clude with a word by way of admonition, as to the propriety 
of procuring faithful and adequate representatives for all 
the parts of SHERIDAN’s plays. It is not meet, particularly 
within the walls of Old Drury, that even a fractional part 
should be debased, of that sterling bullion which glitters 
through all the compositions, of 
That high-giftted man, 

The pride of the palace, the bower, and the hall; 

The orator, dramatist, minstrel, who ran 

Through each mode of the lyre, and was master of all. 

Dec. 1st.—Hypocrite, Love, Law, and Physic. 

The performances of this evening were by command of 
His Masesty, who paid his first visit to this theatre during 
the present season. The preparations and arrangements for 
- his reception were of the most splendid description. The 
audience was as numerous as the house could contain, and 
on the entrance of His Majesty, simultaneously rose, and 
the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, aad the cheerings 
which resounded on every side, gave a representation of 
welcome the most glowing, animated, and enthusiastic, 
His Majesty looked in excellent health, and appeared 
highly to enjoy the comic humour for which the piece is so 
celebrated. DowtTon’s Cantwell, and Listons Wawworm, 
are universally known and admired. The King laughed 
heartily at the ludicrous manner of the latter both in this 
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character, and that of Zubin Log in the after-piece. The 
last named part is one in which the true comic talent of that 
actor, without the intermixture of buffoonery, is best de- 
veloped. At the end of the farce, the company came for- 
ward andsang God save the King, the audience joining in 
chorus, after which Hts MAJestTy was greeted with similar 
acclamations to those that hailed his entrance; he bowed 
repeatedly, and then retired. We understand the total! 
amount of the receipts on this evening was £398. 
2.—Macbeth—Cupid and Folly—Killing no Murder. 
3.—Pizarro—Cataract. 

4.—Hypocrite—Deaf as a Post—Ibid. 

5.—Winter’s Tale—Cataract. 

6.—Rob Roy—Ibid. 

8.—Richard [I1I—Love, Law, and Physic. 

Mr. KEAN played his favourite character, being his first 
appearance this season. He was received in the usual flat- 
tering way, and performed in the most effective manner, 
notwithstanding his health was but in a weak state. His 
courtship scene, where he proved he had *‘ a tongue that 
could wheedle with the devil,” afforded an admirable dis- 
play of smooth and smiling villainy. At the close of the 
third act, Mr. Mercer, who enacted the part of Catesby, 
came forward on behalf of the management, to bespeak the 
indulgenee of the house for Mr. KEAN in the two last acts, 
as he laboured under a severe hoarseness arising from his 
late indisposition. The apology was ill-timed, for Mr. K. 
rallied in the 4th and 5th acts, and displayed a fire and 
energy worthy his former best efforts. ‘The soliloquy com- 
mencing 

‘¢—— There is a busy something here 

That custom has made terrible,”’ &c. 
was delivered in a tone and manner the most impressively 
pathetic. Again in the tent scene, there was a kingly gran- 
deur in his courage which not even ‘ the hideous terrors of 
his guilt could shake.” His fighting scene with WALLACK 
(who played Richmond remarkably well) was perhaps the 
best inthe play. It was quite unlike stage fighting; it was 
more like ‘ hope’s farewell fight” in Mitton, where the 
combatants ‘‘ drew courage from despair.” His voice, 
action, eye, and the manner in which he flung back his 
hands at the conclusion of -the encounter, exhibited a pic- 
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ture of powerless desperation that no description can con- 
vey.e Miss Smiruson played Lady Anne. Toa fine person 
and articulate voice, she unites an accurate conception of 
the part, which constitutes her a most competent and effi- 
cient representative of it. Mrs. W. West aequitted her- 
self, as she always does, most creditably. 

9.—Guy Mannering—Cataract. 

The first appearance of the great star of the tragic hemis- 
phere, was succeeded by that of the unrivalled master of 
the musical art, Mr. BRAHAM. Two such brilliant gems 
in such different departments of the drama, constitute the 
highest additional force to the strength of the corps 
dramatique of the theatre, and could not do otherwise than 
cause no ordinary attraction to the public. Overflowing 
houses on both occasions testified the satisfaction of the 
public. Our readers are perhaps aware, that Mr. B. de- 
clined appearing in the character of Orlando {rom motives 
of delicacy—he therefore chose that of Henry Bertram for 
his débéit, He was in excelleut voice, and introduced se- 
veral of his most celebrated airs, which as well as those of 
the opera, he gave with the most masterly effect. The 
Death of Nelson afforded him an opportunity for display in 
that lofty, bold, and brilliant department of musical com- 
position, in which he stands on the stage unrivalled and 
alone. Scots wha hae was sung with such feeling and energy 
of voice and action, that it thrilled through every bosom, 
and was twice enthusiastically demanded for repetition. 
Several of his other songs were encored, and the introduc- 
tion of some new cadence cr additional beauty, served to 
diversify the delight which he inspired. Miss STEPHENS 
played Lucy Bertram delightfully. In the ‘‘ Soldier Lad- 
die,” which she gave with all her sweetness and all her 
animation, she was warmly encored. She introduced ‘‘ Zhe 
last Rose of Summer.” The air is beautiful, and Miss S.’s 
singing of it does it equal honour with the poetry of 
Moore. Nothing could exceed the chaste purity and im- 
pressive tenderness with which she pours forth the con- 
cluding lines— 

‘* When truce hearts lie wither’d, 
And fond ones are gone, 

Oh! who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone ?” 
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These words fell from her lips “like the liquid drops from 
the bending flowers ;” and the sounds were a perfect echo 
of the sense, which is the true test and excellence of song. 
Liston’s Dominie is so proverbially droll, that it is super- 
fluous to say how well he played the part, and how heartily 
the audience laughed at him and his eccentric erudition. 
Miss Povey sang very sweetly; and the Opera, which was 
well sustained in every part, was given out for repetition 
with thunders of applause. 

10.—Hypocrite—Halt of the Caravan—Ibid. 

11.—Cabinet—Cupid and Folly—aAll the World’s a Stage. 

12.—Othello—Halt of the Caravan—Deaf as a Post! 
13.—Guy Manneriug—Cataract. 

15.—Richard [1I—Ibid. 

16.—Love in a Village—Ibid. 

This favourite domestic opera was this evening perform- 
ed. This piece was compiled for the stage by the author of 
Lionel and Clarissa, aud is an adroit alteration of Zhe 
Village Opera, which was written by Mr. CHARLES JOHN- 
SON, in imitation of the “‘ Beggar’s Opera,’”’ and was first 
produced upon the stage the year succeeding to that in 
which that celebrated organ of satire was theatrically given 
to the public, to delight their senses and reform their man- 
ners. When ‘‘ Love in a Village” was first performed at 
Covent Garden Theatre, its success appeared doubtful for 
several nights ; but at length its triumph over popular op- 
position was established, and it has ever since remained asa 
stock opera of primary importance. It should be recollected 
that at the time when this opera was brought forward, that 
the dramatic taste of the million was averse to all operas; 
they considered them, very properly, as founded on absur- 
dity, in their formationinconsistent, and in their tendencies 
irrational ; but all these sturdy prejudices in behalf of na- 
ture and reason were eventually overcome by the operation 
of example and repetition, and we became reconciled at last 
not only to tolerate the folly but to enjoy it. Mr. BRAHAM 
played Hawthorn—Miss StErHENS, Rosetta—and both gave 
some of the finest songs with the most delightful melody. 
The former was loudly encored in ‘* We all love a pretly 
girl;” and in the duet, “* When thy bosom heaves the sigh” 
—the latter in the beautiful air Savourneen Deelish, and 
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several others. Dowron’s Justice Woodcock was one of the 
most finished comic performances we ever witnessed. 
17.—Hypocrite—Deaf as a Post !—Ikid. 
18.—Cabinet—Cataract. 
19.—Guy Mannering—Ibid. 
20.—Simpson and Co.—Cataract—Fish out of Water. 
22.—Richard ]1[—Cataract. 





COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 


Nov. 24th.—King John.—Timour the Tartar. 

This always attractive tragedy was performed this evening 
with the additional attraction of every character appearing 
in the precise costume of the period: it was a treat of the 
highest order and will form a memorable epoch in the 
history of the British stage. Mr. KemMBLe under whose 
immediate directions and at whose suggestion the tragedy 
has been revived in this splendid, novel, and interesting 
style is intitled to the greatest praise for his liberality and 
taste; and for treading in the steps of his never-to-be-for- 
gotten and Jamented brother. We understand it is his ia- 
tention to pay the same regard to the rest of the acting 
plays of ** the mighty bard,” and we trust the approbation 
and patronage of the public while they recompence his me- 
ritorious exertions will induce, and enable him to persevere 
in his most excellent plan. The house was uncommonly fall 
and the audience testified their pleasure by loud and repeated 
plaudits. 

Mr. Youn sustained the part of the weak and vacillating 
John. The character is not one that creates much interest ; 
he is little more than a mere milk-and-water villain, whose 
life and whose death equally fail in exciting admiration or 
sympathy. Mr. Youne performed the part most admirably. 
The scene in which he prevails on Hubert to promise the 
murder of young drthur, certainly has never been excelled 
by any effort of the actor. The Faulconbridge of Mr. KEMBLE 
is said to be his favourite character: we certainly think it a- 
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mong his best. The wit and humour which pervade it 
seemed to become him far better than the steel capof the 
olden time which decked his brows. Mrs. BARTLEY per- 
formed the part of the Lady Constance, and sustained it very 
ably. Some passages she gave with considerable effect, 
particularly the very difficult one, ‘* Here I and sorrow sit,” 
&c. ; and the scene in which she mourns, in half madness, 
for her son, was decidedly her best. We thought, however, 
her declamation, at times, very cold ; and she did not always 
give dignity enough to the royal grief of Constance. 
Mr. CuapMan supported, with considerable ability, the 
part of Cardinal Pandulph; his enunciation is clear and 
distinct, and he is uniformly an excellent actor. Mr. Ben- 
NETT, as Hubert, and Mr. Connor, as Salisbury, sus- 
tained in a very able manner the parts allotted them. The 
tragedy was altogether uncommonly well cast, and if much 
gratification was expected, it was certainly received. 

After the play, the superb spectable of ‘‘ Zimour’’ was 
performed.—Having been revived for the purpose of coun- 
terbalancing the non impression made by the ‘‘ Cortes,” 
We have some recollection when this spectacle was origi- 
nally produced; it was the first of that splendid succession 
of melo-dramas which have since passed over the stage with 
such gorgeous and glittering magnificence. Mrs. ViNING 
played thecharacter of Zori/da; she is a clever, easy and con- 
fident performer and displays a great portion of melo dra- 
matic talent. Her person is cast in a proper mould, it is not 
merely expressive it is even elegant and appears to yield 
with the utmost facility and grace to all the impulses of 
her feelings and passions. Her scenes with the tyrant and 
her concluding one when careering on the back of a prancing 
and fiery courser, were exceedingly well done. Mr. FARLEY 
took his old character and ranted away most tyrannically. 
The horses were managed dexterously. The scenery and 
decorations most expensive. 

25.—Cabinet—lbid. 

SincLaiR made his second appearance in this opera to a 
crowded house and sang all through with the finest taste and 
execution. He was mercilessly encored in all his songs. 
he Polacca was sung three times. “ Italy, that land of 
song,” hasdone much for Sinccair; he is a striking example 
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of what study in such a scene, and under the best masters, 
can accomplish. His acting is wholly unchanged ; but as a 
singer he is improved beyond all estimation. The improve- 
ment that has taken place during the six years that he has 
been absent in Italy places him now in the very first rank of 
his difficult profession; his falsetto was always sweet, but the 
taste with which his transitions from it to the deeper tones 
of his voice are now executed, shew his powers to have been 
matured to the greatest possible advantage. Amid the ra- 
pidity of his execution and the ornament which is profusely 
lavished all through his song, nothing can be more distinct 
than his utterance, every word is plain to the ear, and un- 
derstood. 

26.—Cortez—Roland for Oliver. 

27.—Cabinet—Timour the Tartar. 

26.—King John—Ibid. 

29.—Cabinet—Ibid. 

Dec. 1.—King John—Ibid. 

2 —Guy Mannering—Ibid. 

This opera, though a very interesting one, is but 
the elder brother of a melo-drama, and the lovers of the 
legitimate drama cannot but look upon it with a jealous eye. 
The grand attraction of the evening was the performance of 
Mr. Sincvair, in the character of Henry Bertram. His 
songs were, of course, very effective, and procured the uni- 
versal applause of the audience. We admired particularly 
the simple and beautiful style in which he sang duld lang- 
syne ; and he gave the celebrated .dddress of Bruce in amost 
powerful manner : it was not the lessimpressive because he 
deprived it of much of the flourish which generally accom- 
panies it, and left it, in a great degree, to its own charms. 
Miss M. Trer sustained the part of Lucy Bertram. 
The atdience appeared as gratified as ourselves, at the re- 
turn of this interesting actress to health and her profession. 
She was loudly encored in the song, “‘ Rest thee babe.” Her 
cadences were, as they always are, judicious and spirited ; 
and her articulation is remarkably clear and distinct : this 
we consider one of the greatest and most importent beauties 
insinging. Mr. FARREN, was the Dominie Sampson of the 
piece, and supported his character most ably. He was, in 
every thing, what we conceive the worthy old book-worm to 
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be. The acting of Mr. RAYNER, as Dandie Dinmont, was 
most excellent. We cannot give the same praise to Mr. 
ABBOTT, who, we think, performed his part in a very gen- 
tlemanly manner, and nothing more; there is certainly, 
however, very little in the character for the display of talent. 
Mrs. Faucir represented the old gipsey, Meg Merrilies, but 
we do not think she conceived the part well ; we are certaiu 
the great luminary of the north would have fancied some of 
his glory was obscured if he had witnessed it. In her voice 
there was nothing of the harsh yet broken tones of the very 
old woman, over whom so many years of sorrow had rolled ; 
nor was there in her action any thing of that grandeur and 
dignity which bespoke a lofty soul, still existing with age 
and desolation. Mr. BLANCHARD, as Glossin ; and Mr. T, 
P. Cook, as Dick Hatteraick, sustained the characters al- 
Jotted them in a very able and excellent style. 
3.—Cabinet—Ibid. 

The performances were by command of His MAJEsty, 
who appeared particularly pleased with the exertions of Mr. 
SINCLAIR and Miss Paton inthe opera. 

a for Scandal—Cortez, (compresscd into two 
acts. 

5.—Man of the world.—Clari. 

Mr. Younc performed for the first time in London the 
character of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant. He has before re- 
presented this celebrated part in Edinburgh and many of 
the provincial theatres, and the excellency of his performance 
has been much talked of. Cooke was the first and last man 
who had completely delineated the wily subtiltics of the 
Scottish politician. In our times the only successful at- 
tempt to revive the part was made by Mr. Kean, [vide 
vol. ii, p. 250.] but although he played it several nights, we 
do not think it an effort on which he could build any por- 
tion of his reputation. There is one qualification,—a most 
difficult one--but of necessity most essential to complete 
success, and that is, a thorough facility of pronouncing the 
Scotch dialect. Ken's perpetual endeavours to recover the 
peculiar accent in his bursts of passion frequently marred 
the best efforts of his genius—Not so with Younc—He ig 
as complete a master of the pure Ce/tic, as if he had been 
bred and born on Castle Hill. But although this is undoubt- 
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edly essential to a just performance of thecharacter, yet it 
constitutes the least part of its merits or difficulties. Mr. 
YounG’s conception of it appeared to us singularly correct, 
and in fact, with the exception of his Hamlet, it is the most 
successful performance of the season. It will not be ex- 
pected of us to inark out the particular passages, for to form 
an adequate idea of the ability with which it was sustained, 
each and every part of it must be seen and attentively ob- 
served. His ‘* booing” to my Lord was a very picture of 
lowly humility, and formed a most admirable contrast with 
his haughty bearing to his servants. Nothing could be finer 
than the manner in which he replied to his son’s scruples of 
conscience. ‘* Conscience, Sir! conscience! it is an un- 
parliamentary phrase: I have been in parliament for thirty 
years, and I never heard it mentioned.” His early matri- 
monial speculation was related most happily. His interview 
with Sidnxey, where his base proposal meets with a merited 
rebuke, was one of the most striking parts. The last scene 
was least effective. 

Mr. CooreEr was the Egerton and if his performance was 
much admired at Drury Lane, it is still further changed for 
the better. Mrs. CHATTERLEY’s Lady Rodolpha cannot be 
very highly lauded. On the dropping of the curtain, Mr. 
Coorer stepped forward; but in obedience to the unani- 
mous Call of the house, Mr. YounG appeared and announced 
the play for repetition on Wednesday, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the entire audienee. 

6.—Guy Mannering—Timour. 

8.—King John—lIbid. 

‘* Corte2”” had been advertized for this evening, but in 
consequence of Mr. Fawcert’s indisposition ‘* 7imour” was 
substituted, Mr. BarRTLey playing Og/ow in his place. 

9,—Cabinet—lbid. 

10.—Man of the World—Clari. 

11.—Lord of the Manor—Timour, 

12.—VE:PERS of PALERMO, [lst time]—Cortez. 

We were prevented witnessing the first performance of 
this tragedy and are therefore under the necessity of ex- 
tracting the remarks of the ‘* Hritish Press’ critic, reserv- 
ing to ourselves the privilege of giving our own opinions on 
the merits or demerits of the play, when it shall be again 
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produced—as we understand it has been withdrawn merely 
for alteration. 

The new tragedy entitled The Vespers of Palermo was 
performed for the first time under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances. In the first place it is the offspring of female 
genius, and ofa name already known to fame,—for the 
poetical compositions of Mrs. Hemans (the author) have 
obtained her a distinguished place in the literary world ; 
and, secondly, it was sustained hy all the tragic talent of 
the company. 

The tragedy is founded upon that dark and gloomy period 
of Gothic tyranny, the reign of Cuartrs IX. The story is 
Sicilian, and arises out of the well-known bloody catas- 
trophe, by means of which the almost extinguished spirit 
of freedom was rekindled in that interesting country during 
the cruel domination of the French. Before we proceed to 
an examination of the merits, let us first unfold the plot of 
the tragedy :-— 

The piece opens with the arrival of Count di Procida, 
[Mr. YounG] who, in the disguise of a Franciscan Friar, is 
a witness to the discontent and murmurs of his conntrymen 
against the oppression of their conquerors, the French—he 
endeavours to rouse them to vengeance. He next presents 
himself before Vittoria, [Mrs. Barrtey] to whom he makes 
himself known, and being informed by her, that she has 
repulsed the addresses of Evibert, [Mr. BenNeT] who, to 
secure her vast possessions, has exerted his power to obtain 
her hand in marriage—he acquaints her with his design to 
attempt the deliverance of his country. Still disguised, he 
obtains an interview with Raimond di Procida, [Mr. C. Kem- 
BLE] and finding him eager to second his views, he disco- 
vers himself to a son who had long thought him dead. 
Continuing thus to sound the inclinations of his conntrymen, 
and having gained over to his party, Montalba, Guido, Al- 
berti, and great numbers of the Sicilian Nobles, they concert 
the means-to accomplish their great purpose, and Vittoria 
having consented to second their views, apparently yields to 
the addresses of Eribert, aud a day is fixed upon for their 
nuptials. At the appointed time the Provencal Nobles, being 
all assembled to celebrate the union of Eribert and Vittoria, 
the Sicilian Nobles, as concerted, present themselves in the 
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banquetting hall, disguised as masquers, bacchanals, &e. 
They join in the festive scene, when upon the ringing of the 
vesper bell, and a signal from Fittvria, they attack and dis- 
perse the assembled Nobles, and £ribert is slain. In the 
mean time, Adberti, having discovered the plot to De Couci, 
{Mr. BAKER] that nobleman mnsters a body of Provengal 
troops, and repulses the Sicilians, in which attack Vittoria 
is wounded. 

Interwoven with the main plot of the piece, is the stor ty 
of the loves of Raimond di Procida and Constance ; [Miss 
H. Ketuy] the former, from a high sense of honour and 
humanity, being averse to the indiscriminate slaughter of 
the French, is accused of treachery to the cause, and con- 
demned to die by the conspirators in the moment of their 
triumph, but is saved from an ignominious end by the inter- 
ference of Vittoria, who just before her death, orders him 
to be liberated, which enables him to join his companions in 
arms—he succeeds in rallying them—defeats the French 
troops—is mortally wounded, and dies in the arms of his be- 
loved Constance. 

As a poctical composition, it is beautiful in the extreme ; 
but this is not enough to form an effective tragedy. The 
dialogue is smooth, flowing, and elegant—the diction classi- 
cally chaste—the illustrations many of them novel, none 
exaggerated. The poetry is attuned with perfect harmony; 
not a line can be found that is not musical: but it was not 
striking, because it wanted the essential and indispensable 
foundation of all genuine tragedy—-action. Wanting this, 
the liquid and graceful numbers, even of ADDISON, are con- 
signed to the closet. Mere sentiment will never answer, 
however beautifully clothed in all the charms of language. 
Dramatic interest can alone be sustained by the conflict of 
contending passions—intense grief, struggling virtue, tri- 
umphant villany, incorruptible patriotism, generous and 
devoted love, and all the other feelings which actuate the 
human heart. And herein, we take it, ‘consists the main dif- 
ference between the ancient and modern tragedy. We go 
to a tragedy not merely to be pleased, but to be powerfully 
excited ; and if that excitation be wanting, we attribute it 
generally, and no doubt truly, to the insipidity of the sub- 
ject. A very hazardous effort is made in the third act, 
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when the conspirators rush in and fall upon the Provengals. 
The stage is literally strewn with the slain. Its success alone 
redeems this from censure : failure at this juncture, or even 
a slight mismanagement, would have damned the piece. But 
nothing could have been better done. For this, however, 
more merit is due to the actorsthan the author. One of the 
most delightful touches in the piece is that when, at the con- 
clusion of the first act, Di Procida throws off his disguise, 
and discloses himself to his son. The effect produced by 
this passage was quite enthusiastic. ‘‘ Ruimond, doth ne 
voice speak to thy soul, and tell thee whose are the arms that 
would enfold thee now—imy son, my son! The sensation 
produced in this scene by Younc and KeMBLE was quite 
overpowering. Of the performers, the author has no cause 
to complain; the play was admirably acted. Of Youne it 
never can be necessary to say more than that he sustains 
whatever character he undertakes, according to the hacknied 
phrase, with his usual ability. The character of Di Procida, 
called forth all his powers. The dreadful and heart-rending 
struggle, between the father’s fondness and the patriot’s 
zeal, in the awful hour of his country’s labour, was deli- 
neated with the hand of a master. He rose as he proceeded, 
until every heart in the house confessed his influence. KEM- 
BLE exhibited more than his wonted energy: and of Mr. 
YaTEs it may be truly said, without at all undervaluing his 
mimic talents, that he displayed the most varied excellence 
of all his fraternity. Mrs. BARTLEY had a character not 
sufficiently adapted to her spirit ; it wanted interest for the 
exercise of her mind : it is only in scenes of deep pathos, or 
heroic intrepidity, that this lady’s talents are discernible. 
But one name more remains to be remarked on, and itis 
that of Miss F. H. Ketry. It has beena subject of very 
general remark for some time back, amongst the fre- 
quenters of the theatre, that a young lady who had given 
such high promise of future excellence, should have been 
withbeld so long from the public. A most favourable ex« 
pectation had been entertained, and justly too, that Miss 
KELLY would have taken the first walk in the drama; and 
when the public have once stamped a performer, as they- 
bad done decidedly in this instance, with the seal of their 
approbation, they like to have their taste indulged. In this 
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tragedy a verv suitable and pleasing character was allotted 
to Miss Ke_ty; and having come forward and received the 
greetings of the audience, she had scarcely uttered a sen- 
tence, when a most dastardly and unmanly attempt was 
made in the pit to hiss her! This paltry and ungenerous 
spirit was at oace put down by the indignant feelings of the 
house. During the piece Miss Kerry was so dis. .ed, 
that she was perfectly disabled from going through her part. 
But let lier not be dismayed; she possesses talents which 
only require to be matured by experience, which must raise 
her beyond the reach of any petty malignant hostility, come 
it from what quarter is may. 

13.—Gamester—Timour. 

15.—King John—Cortez. 

16.—Cabinet—Timour. 

17.—Much Ado about Nothing—Cortez. 

16.—Man of the World—Clari. 

19.—Haamlet - Timour. 

20.—Lord of the Manor—Irish Tutor—Cent per Cent. 

22.—Julius Cxsar—Cortez. 


MINOR DRAMA. 


The Minor Theatres have, during the past month, 
presented but little worthy notice—in fact, the preparations 
for the Christmas novelties (which will be particularly no- 
ticed in our next) have so entirely employed every depart- 
ment of each house, that much variety in their perform- 
ances could not well be expected. The ADELPHI, with its far 
famed ** Yom and Jerry,” has contrived to collect overflow- 
ing audieuces—the laughable old piece of ‘* Quadrupeds ; 
or, the Manager's Last Kick,” comprising the interlude of 
“ The Tailors; or, a Tragedy for Warm Weather,” has 
been revived in addition, in which the admirable comic 
acting of Reeve, Witkinson and Mrs. Baker, has kept 
up the fame of this Temple of Momus.—The SuRRKY 
Tueatre, uader the active management of Mr. WILLIAMS, 
appears to be getting into high favour with the public A 
burletta, founded on the interesting drama of the “‘ Miller's 
Maid,” called ‘* The Passions,” has been produced for the 
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purpose of introducing Mr. OxBerry in one of its principal 
characters, whose excellent acting has, we understand, 
brought considerable sums into the treasury.—The OLYM- 
Pic also has not been behind in catering for those who are 
fond of a ‘‘ broad grin ;” in consequence, the house has been 
pretty well attended, for we must say, the entertainments 
are more chaste and excellent than we are in the habit of 
witnessing at minor theatres. A well regulated stage, a 
respectable company, and a constant succession of variety, 
are certainly the best methods ef ensuring public patronage ; 
but although the present management has not been deficient 
in either of these essentials; we much fear, such is the de- 
pressed state of all theatrical speculations, that their exer- 
tions have not met with the encouragement they merit.— 
The Copoura has gained some additions to its dramatic 
corps in the persons of Mr. WATKINS BurrouGus, and Mr. 
Smiru, (of the Surrey) the former made his appearance in 
that clever melo-drama, ‘* Zhe Murderer,” reviewed at 
length in a former volume.—Tbe Roya.ry, too, must not 
be forgotten in this enumeration; we received much enter- 
tainment from two highly interesting pieces got up with 
much splendour and liberality by Mr. DuNN, the proprietor. 

‘The first a translation from the French, called ‘‘ The Two 
Prisoners oF Lyons, or, Zhe Duplicate Keys,” full of 
murder and mystery, displayed the powers of Mr. GoMER- 
saL, Mr. Saxer, Mr. Wyatt, and Miss AInsiige, to much 
advantage—the second entitled ‘‘The Nortn PoLe; or, 

The British Esquimanz,” founded on the circumstance of 
a British seaman having been left on the dreary shores of 
the frozen regions by a treacherous friend, from which after 

a lapse of several years, by a curious concatenation of cir- 

cumstances, he is released by the sox of that treacherous 

friend, who had come on a voyage of discovery. In this 

piece the whole strength of the company is brought for- 

ward, and the excellence of the acting, added to some beau- 

tiful scenery, have made it exceedingly popular. Mr, 
Wyatt, as Theophilus Simmerfat, the cockney son of a 
tallow chandler, who had come out for the purpose of 
“* collecting bear’s grease” amused us mightily ; and Mr. 
BevERLEY, as Jack Halyard, the honest hearted boatswain 
of the ship, gave us some true and admirable specimens of 
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the warm-heartedness and fearlessness of danger which so 
eminently characterise and distinguish the British sailor. 
Mr. T. Hitt, whose talents we have before had occasion to 
eulogize, performed the part of Pompey, the black mate of 
the ship, in a highly comic manner, although it is something 
out of his line; bis abilities being better displayed in the 
revels of the pantomimic world where ‘‘ his soul hath elbow 
room,” and where his activity and comic expression, as 
Clown, have been mniversally acknowledged to be superior 
to any one now on tiie stage—of course excepting GrRi- 
MALDI. A humourous dance with which he favoured us, 
was rewarded with a rapturous excore. Mr. BRYANT, as 
Barney M'c Snaffic, the ship’s cook, sang several Irish 
ditties excellently; and Mr. VILLIERS, as the Captain, Mr. 
Gorr, as an £sy.maua Chief, and Mr. GoMERSAL, as 
Egerton, (the Euglish Esquimaux) severally displayed very 
high abilidies. ‘the femaies we are sor ry ‘to be under the 
necessity of ungallantly passing over in silence. The Sce- 
nery was by THISELTON. 


COUNTRY THEATRICALS. 
Durnin, Nov. 13.—Our Theatre opened on the 30th of 
last month, on which night a Mr. WILLIAMS made his first 
bow to a Dublin audience as Sir Peter Z'eazle in the School 


for Scandal, be was very successful and is I think a very 


clever actor. I believe he came from the Bath and Hay- 
market Theatres, he plays in Dowron’s line and puts me 
very much in min al of him. On the Saturday following, Mr. 
Huyr made his debut here as Captain Macheath in the Beg- 
gar’s Opera, when a Miss Gowarp took the part of Polly. 
With respect to Mr. H. I think he could not have chosen a 
better character as he looks, speaks and sings it better than 
any character I have seen him perform. He was well receiv- 

ed but in my opinion he has not sufficient delicacy and variety 
in his voice for a first rate singer, it however appears Capa- 
ble of improvement, Miss GowArD managed her songs pret- 
tily, but was as unfit for the part she assumed, as any person 
leversaw. She is ashort, plump, plain girl, with very little 
to recommend her in point of acting. She was warmly re- 
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ceived, but Idonotthink she will ever play Pod/y again here, 
tho’ she may do very well for servants and those characters, 
where appearance is not of much consequence. We have 
likewise had another debutant, Mr.HaMBLIN whois playing 
first tragedy here ; he appeared in Hamlet and is much ad- 
mired. He is |] think far before KEAN in that character, and 
pleased me in it more than any one I ever saw, with the 
exception of Mr. YouNG whom I consider the first actor 
of the day. Mr, Hameuin’s wife likewise plays during 
his engagement, she is a pretty woman but not a very good 
actress—she plays genteel comedy and light characters in 
tragedy. ‘¢ dstwe Beard” has been got up with great splen- 
dour, in which Mr. Cooxr’s Equestrian 7roop are intro- 
duced, a set of fourteen of the most beautiful horses | ever 
saw. Mr. Harris is also getting up the ‘ Cataract of the 
Ganges” for their introduction. 





LeeDs, Dec. 4.—Our company has suffered great muti- 
lations since last year. MissCuester and Mr. RAYNER 
have been both transplanted into a more luxuriant soil. 
Mr. PrircuarD, our favourite in Macduff, Romeo, Jago, 
Pythias, &c. has found a nest in “‘deld Reckie.” Mr. and 
Mrs. Horne, who in some characters added greatly to the 
strength of the company, have also left us; and lastly, 
Miss JoHNSON, who, I believe, has not been well received 
at the Haymarket, was sufficiently musical to gratify York- 
shiremen; however, we have still some consolation in not 
having lost all our talent without a trial to replace it, 
though it has not always been successful. We were obliged 
for 6 Wecks to put up with a despicable pair of singers but 
now we have a Miss TurNER from Newcastle who appears 
likely to please. PritcHarp’s place has never been regu- 
larly filled since his exit, but Mrs. Horne is excellently suc- 
ceeded by Miss GoLpFINCH and Miss Pen.y plays Miss 
CHESTER’s characters very respectably. We have two per: 
formers that we may boast of with truth, Messrs. DAWNE 
and Crookg; ingenteel comedy the former of these gentle- 
men plays old, and the latter young characters. HAMMOND 
pleases in stupid vacant characters and Yorkshiremen. Mr. 
CALVERT as principal tragedian is not so complete an actor 
as he is a gentleman. A Mr. Buanp plays the singing cha- 
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racters well and Mr. WeBsTER isa very good villain. Our 
Theatre has lately closed which prevents my sending any 
remarks on the performances. 

A Dramatic Observer. 

THEATRE Royvat, Giascow, 3rd Dec.—This Theatre 
is at present, and has been for some months, under the 
management af Mr. Byrne; who has entered into the 
speculation of a /ease, for twelve months. He opened 
here with a very respectable company from Ireland, 
among whom were numbered Messrs. TaLBot, LyNncn, 
Seymovr, Mr. and Mrs. BALts, AITKEN, (of our own city) 
Mr. and Mrs. LANE, Miss GRAHAME, (who has now re- 
tired from the stage,) and Messrs. CAMPBELL, GOODELL, 
&c. In the course of the season, we have received visits 
from Liston, BRADBURY, Horn, MAcrEApy, and Mesdames 
CaTALANI, VESTRIS, STEPHENS, M. Tree, F. H. Ketty, 
Paton, &c. Mr. Byrne certainly deserves the thanks of 
the town, for the very high treats he has, on different occa- 
sions served up for us. And we trust that he will find him- 
self at the end of his lease to be no loser by the specula- 
tion. It may be mentioned for the information of the 
readers of the ‘“‘ Drama,” that Mr. TaLBot (a very ac- 
complished tragic performer) has returned to his own ma- 
nagement in Ireland—that Mr. and Mrs. BALts (both very 
shining performers) have entered upon an engagement in 
Bath—that Mr. Lyncu (of whose accomplishments as a 
literary person, or excellence as a performer, we cannot 
speak too highly) has obtained a honourable engagement 
in Edinburgh, where his very extensive powers will have 
scope for exertion, and where his superior abilities cannot 
fail to be appreciated. 

Of the impression made by theseveral Stars from Lon- 
don, it may with safety be said, that each succeeded well in 
his respective department. Liston pleased all who loved 
a good laugh, and so did Brappury- HoRN was consi- 
dered tame as a vocal, but capacious and exquisite as an in- 
strumental performer. Macreapy's, Macbeth and Virginius 
were worthy of that great actor. Madame CaTALan! in her 
festivals gave too few English songs, of course she pleased 
chiefly the scientific—her Rule Britannia was however con- 
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sidered worth all the money. Madame Vrstris was ne- 
glected, and yet she had her votarics among the admirers of 
song and of roving beauty. Miss STEPHENS was every 
thing to the town, and the town was every thing to her— 
her benefit was a perfect overflow. Miss M. Tree and 
Miss PATON were well received ; it being their first appearance 
in Glasgow, they displayed great science, but the former 
was generaily considered the more interesting—it is not un- 
seasonable to mention the current saying of the town, that 
‘* Miss StEpHENS could not reach Miss TREE in her Rest, 
Warrior, rest—and that the latter is not comparable to the 


former in her Scotch Baliads.” But what shall I say of the > - 


Angelic Miss F. H. KExty, saving that, her Juliet was 
inimitable, that her several performances were rapturously 
applauded by all who had the good fortune to witness them, 
that Glasgow must yet atone for the partial patronage it ex- 
tended towards her, and that she promises soon to succeed 
Miss O’Netv in all her greatness and popularity. Somno. 





Piymoutn, 18th Nov.—At a meeting held the 30th Ang. 
last, at the Theatre Royal in this place. The Earl of MorRLEY 
in the chair, Mr. BRUNTON engaged to open the theatre ina 
superior sty'e for thirty-six representatious, (say three nights 
a week) on acertain sum being nightly secured to him. It 
was resolved that free tickets for the season be disposed of. 
Boxes £4 each, Pit £2. Under very high patronage it opened 
the 29th Sept. the stage being lighted with Gas. The at- 
tractions were Miss Brunton and her sister Louisa, Mr. 
Yates, Mr. BRUNTON and Mr. S. BENNETT, with a troop 
of anxiliaries, and they have had complete success,. The 
Newspaper Critics here, have bestowed unqualified praise 
upon the whole of the performances, indeed it were impossi- 
ble‘to find fault: and Miss Brunton is such a delightful 
and pretty actress, that good houses always follow her. 
Miss Brunton’s farewell and benefit was the 24th Oct, 
‘© The Wonder, and the Romp.” Mr. CANNING and a large 
party of nobility were present, the house crowded to excess. 
After this Miss Ciara Fisner made her appearance for 
four nights On the 10th inst. we had ‘* Love laughs at 
Locksmiths, Maid or Wife, and Tom Thumb.” The per- 
formance of Messrs. BRUNTON and BENNETT this evening 
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called forth the plaudits of a numerous audience—as Cap- 
tain Beldare and Risk, Sir George Rakeweu and Ready - 
they are quite ‘¢ at home” in any character of the like de- 
scription. A Miss Hotpaway appeared as Lydia and as 
Fanny, she is a lively and pretty little girl, with a mellow, 
strong and powerful voice,—and is a great favourite, Tom 
Thumb was enacted by a Master Harvey, a beautiful boy 
of about six years old, and in great style. On Thursday, 
13th inst. Miss Fanny Brunton appeared for the first time 
as Evadne in the tragedy of that name, she has a fine coun- 
tenance and excellent figure, and acquitted herself well 
thronghout the whole of her arduous part:—she appears 
very young, and promises to be an acquisition to Melpo- 
mene. Zhe King, was Jonrs—Has he a cork leg? or 
why pace the stage so curiously? Ludovico by HARVEY, 
whose forte isin all sorts of villainous characters ; Co/lona, 
BrRunTON, exccllent; Vicentio, by Stuart. This young 
man will one day be a great actor, if be pays attention and 
improves progressively as he has done. Monday, 17th, 
Romeo and Juliet. Romeo by Mr. Hagvey was miserable,— 
he is not a lover,—he has a bad figure, which passes in 
his murdering characters. Juliet, by Miss F. BRUNTON, 
and Mercutio, by her father, left us nothing to wish for. 
Paris, was by Barxarp, from Drury Lane,—but whether 
he conceived he had not scope enough to turn about in, or 
what I cannot tell, but I never saw him perform so badly ; 
his jolly looking wife belongs to the company, but her talent 
is very mediocre. Yybali, by StuaRT, was excellent, yet ao 
* exchange of character with Harvey might have caused 
both to please more than they did. Sam Sam’s Son. 

Reprutu, 22nd Nov. —A theatre being fitted up 
here, Dawson’s company opened it for the first time, on 
Monday, the 12th, with Foundling of the Forest and Ca- 
therine and Petruchio. The 20th I was present at the per- 
formance of Guy Mannering, but grievously disappointed at 
the weakness of the company. The only characters worth 
notice were the Dominie of J. Dawson, and Glussin of old 
Dawson. Rocers murdered the part of the Colonel, and 
Mr. RoperT Dyer that of Dandie Dinmont, he kept his 
great mouth open and that was all; his conception of the 
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character was erroneous. In the scene with Meg, he was 
like a frightened clown, afraid to look, touch, or speak to 
her ; in short, he looked like any thing but ‘‘ Fighting Din~ 
mont.” Julia, by Mrs. J. Dawson, alias Mrs. Lew!s, alias 
Miss ANGELL. Lucy, by Miss PENPHRAZE, the singer. Flora, 
by a pretty young thing, called Miss BasTiAN, who stood on 

e stage, unconcious what to mutter, except repeating the 
words, vociferated from the prompters mouth, so that the au- 
dience had double advantages in twice hearing her speeches. 
2lst Nov. George Barnwell and Tom and Jerry (for the third 
time) Barnwell, by Witton, did him great credit ; all the rest 
were below mediocrity. Our mining gentry here-abouts 
seem delighted with Zom and Jerry, and in little more than 
a week, have had it served up a third time; but ‘‘ what a 
falling off.” The Corinthian, by Mr- R. Dyer. What 
would Pirrce Ecan have said, if he had beheld sueh a re- 
presentative of his immortal hero? A character gliding 
through the giddy maizes of London, and through fashions, 
high and low ; the leader of every thing, in short, the pro- 
totype of Young Rapid, as lively and as quick of moment! 
That such a machine should be set in motion, by such an un- 
wieldy person—‘‘ so dull, so spiritless,”” ‘‘ puzzles the 
brain ;” one of the Char/eys would have become him better. 
Logic, by Witton, and Jerry by J. Dawson, were passable 
enough, yet they were not supported. Aate, by a Miss 
STRATTON, it should be Strapper, for she is full the size 
of Mrs. DaVENPoRT, and not very unlike her; Sue, Mrs. 
J. Dawson, was better. Mr. Rocers deserves credit, he 
had to personate a number of characters ; he was Mr. Wick, 
Mr. Green, Dusty Bob (with the dance), Gentleman at Al- 
mac’s Quadrille, Lawyer, and Larry Looney, one of the 
Charleys. The house was a bumper.—24th, ‘‘ Richard the 
Third,” and the “ Weathercock;”’ the tragedy was a com- 
plete piece of mummery, and attended with wretched scenery; 
Dyer mouthed, ranted and stared for Gloster. WILTON 
had to take Henry VI. as well as Richmond. BUCKINGHAM, 
was got through by young Dawson. Miss STRATTON sni- 
vered through Queen Elizabeth, the rest wretched ; but the 
best fan was inthe Prince of Wales, by Miss PENPHRAZE, 
dressed in black knee tights and silks, thereby showing she 
did not stand on trifles. Miss Bastian was Duke of York, 
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but miraculous to state, was a dumb one, instead of the 
little arch, prating, and forward boy; yet DyER, as Gloster, 
omitted none of his replies to him, which made Miss B. 
look more ridiculous. The battle and death scene were 
miserably managed.—29th, The ‘‘ Law of Java” and 
‘** Sleeping Draught.” Here Mr. DyER was more. within 
the scope of his abilities, and pourtrayed Parbaya with great 
feeling. Wi£LTON, as Orzinga, deserved approbation, and 
all the Dawsons did well. This night the boxes had no 
one; pit, 17; and gallery, 17; when the farce began. 
Sam Sam's Son. 
SHREwsBuRY.—Mr. Drama.— Our theatre (which is an 
ancient stone building, and (as our local antiquarians in- 
form us) belonged, or rather formed, a part of the palace 
of the princess of Powis Land, once the lords of the marches 
of Wales) was opened last year in September, under the 
management of Mr. DE Camp (after a long close, owing to 
the cessions of Mr. Crisp). Mr. DE Camp found the produce 
of the season amply snfficient to repay him for his liberal 
wanagement. It was opened this year on the 15th,of Septem- 
ber, under the nominal management of Mr. De Camp, 
under the immediate management of Mrs. DE Camp, and 
under the acting management of that notorious misma- 
nager Mr. J. Crisp (noticed in your criticisms on the Chel- 
tenham Theatre, in the second volume of your Magazine). 
The manner in which things have been this season con- 
ducted makes us regret the absence of Mr. DE Camp (who, 
report says, is gone to America). The company consists 
of Mr. Mung, a gentleman of great abilities in the tragic 
line, but who unfortunately mars some of his best per- 
formances with too much ranting. Mr. HoLLAND, whose 
face alone is sufficient in general to fill the house with 
laughter, is a deserved favourite here, and parforms iu low 
comedy. Mr. Monk, whose old men are always respecta- 
ble; Mr. GoucH, who seems to possess abilities, but who, 
for some unaccountable reason or other, is not allowed to 
appear often, while Mr. Kinc, without the least spark of 
abilities or qualities (except a fine figure), is pushed for- 
ward on our notice as Pizarro, Pythias, &c.: indeed, it 
would be well if this gentleman would relinquish the stage 
altogether, till by attention and assiduity he makes himself 
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amore fit object for the gaze of the public. Mr. HAz.e- 
TON, who is like a chip in milk, and Messrs CoLLyer, 
Fiynn, Morecanp, REILLEv, Mircue.t, and Noxes. 
This latter gentleman seems much more fit for nursing lap- 
dogs than entertaining an audience, of which amusement 
he seems particularly fond. The ladies are, Miss Fistigr, 
a young lady who seldom performs, but who is really a 
charming actress ; Mrs. Kine, who is admirably calculated 


for a scolding wife; Miss MELVIN, who generally leads the 


tragedy parts without the Icast qualification. This lady 
has got a great knack of nodding her head whenever she 
wishes to express agitation, and wiich made her performan- 
ces truly ridica'ous; Miss Moreron, who possesses a pretty 
face, but nothing else in the theatrical line; Miss WrEsToN, 
and also Mrs. WEstTon, whose old women are vile.We have 
had *§ Damon and Pythias,” “ Kenilworth,’ Nigel, ar 
the Crown Jewels,” © Pizarro,” ‘Rob Roy,” *Tvankve,” 
** Law of Fava,” “The Stave’** Tom and Jerry,” &e. &e. 
Mr. Mupr’s Logic was respectable, Mr. FLYNN’s 70 was 
vile, Mr. Conier’s Jerry Hawthorn was pretty well, and 
Mr. Hottann’s Jemmy Green was admirable. In “ Soh 
Roy,” Mr. Mvube shone as the Mountain Chief, Mr. Monk’s 
Jarvie was but middling, Mr. Kine’s Rasileigh was, con: 
trary to all his other performances, very good; Miss MEL- 
vin did not shew herself to advantage as Melen; but Mr. 
Houianp as Owen was excellent. In ‘ Pizarro,” Mr. 
Mupe by too much of his tearing passions to rags spoiled 
his otherwise good representation of Rolla; but Mr. Kine’s 
Pizarro cannot be too much censured, and it is really a dis- 
grace to the management to suffer him to come forward in 
such characters. The cabals of the Grecn Room should 
never be noticed by a critic or a spectator, but when these 
interfere with the amusement of the public ; and I am really 
sorry to observe this concern, which under the immediate 
eye of Mr. De Camp, seemed to bud with the fairest pros- 
pects, is now falling beneath any gagging company of 
itinerant strollers. In short, Mr. J. Crisp, whose insuffer- 
able pride has been the cause ofthe ruin of his ownconcern, 
now seems in a fair way to make the same experiment 
with this, and which, unless soon altered, will end in the 
Road to Ruin. lam, &c. H. VERNON. 
Shrewsbury, Oct. 16,1823. 
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Currtsey, Dec. 5th.—A theatre opened here about the 
middie of November under the management of a Mr. 
SmitH, which closed after a very unprofitable season of a 
fortnight. 1 know not what to attribute this failure to, ex- 
cept to there having been so smail a quantity of bills dis- 
tributed ; scarcely one quarter of the town knew that there 
vasa theatre open. The performers, in general, are de- 
serving of notice. The first performance was on Monday, 
Nov. 17, when ‘‘ Hamlet’? was represented, in which a Mr. 
Pinsent acted the principal character extremely well; he 
delivered the soliloquy with great science and skill, though 
inthe more energetic parts he was not quite so successful. 
Mr. Jones’s Laertes was very respectable. Mr. SMITH gave 
to the Ghost all the solemnity which it required. The Queen 
found but a poor representative in Mrs. WiLson. Ophelia 
was played, and the airs sung with exquisite sweetness, by 
Miss Wautis. ‘* Blue Devils’ followed, in which Mr. 
SMITH was very amusing, as Megrim.—On the 19th, a 
young gentleman of the name of Greene made his first 
appearance on any stage in the character of Douglas. He 
appears to be about 18 years of age, possessing a tolerable 
figure, an interesting countenance, anda good voice; with 
those requisites, it was no difficult matter to sustain the 
character of Douglas—he was warmly applauded. Friday 
2ist. the ** Heir at Law,” and “Blue Devils” Smitn’s 
Lord Duberly, Lewis’s Fangloss, and Jounson’s Zekiel, 
deserved a better andience than attended to witness this ex- 
cellent comedy. Cicely Homespun, by Miss WALL1s, was 
very interesting.—Monday, 24th. This evening Mr. GREENE 
attempted the arduous character of Pierre, and happy am I 
in being able to state that it was a performance worthy of 
any provincial theatre. He presented a fine bold picture of 
the Venetian patriot. His declamation was excellent, ener- 
getic without rant, and the cool collected manner with which 
he quelled the insurrection among the conspirators, was ad- 
mirable; the council and the last scenes were equally fine; 
and he died amidst great applause. Mr. Pinsent’s Jaffier 
was deserving of the highest praise. exalt, by SMITH, 
was good, and Priuli, by Jongs, tolerable. Belvidera was 
well sustained by Miss WaA.Ltts.—Wednesday, 3rd. The 
“ Heir at Law’? was announced for this evening, but Mr. 
SMirH finding it of no utility to keep open the. theatre any 
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longer, there was no performance, and thus has concluded 
a most unprofitable speculation. HarRY THUNDER. 





WINCHESTER, Nov.21st.— wir. and Mrs. SHALDERS took 
their benefit last night, under the auspicious patronage o1 
Miss Russ, and the youag ladies of her school, amounting to 
about 40, all neatly attired; and, added to the other La- 
dies and Gentlemen who attended, gave the house a most 
interesting and imposiug appearance.— The selection 
made for the entertainment of the ‘ gay throng” was very 
judicious, and reflected much credit on Mr. S.—It opened 
with the Play of “Damon and Pythias,’”’ which two parts 
were personated by SuAtpEers and CookE ; and thongh we 
have borne witness to their good acting several times, that 
of this night surpassed all, it was admirable, and the 
company in the house were not backward in bestowing on 
them the praise they deserved.—Mrs. Davies played Ca- 
lauthe, in her usual superiour style. — Mrs. SuaLDERS 
Hermion, and created much interest in the bosoms of the 
fair sex.—In a word, the whole company did their utmost 
to give satisfaction, and were eminently successful. 

It was pleasing to notice the countenances of the youth- 
ful part of the audience, when the Comic Interlude of 
Match Making was in course of performance ; the ennui 
left by the play was gradually removed, and the young 
folks again entered into the spirit of the business. 

The various artifices practised by Col. Rakely, SUALDERS; 
Captain Belmont, Cooke; Shuffle, FLoYER ; MMatchem, 
Ho.Luincswortn; and Lady Emily Courser, Mrs. SHAL- 
PERS to deceive each other, afforded a fund of amusement. 

The whole terminated with the Comedy of Fish out of 
Waler, which passed off with eclat. 

Dec. 3rd. Our Corps Dramatique closed their campaign 
this evening for the season with Wallace, Uke Actress of 
all Work and Of Age To-Morrow, being for the benefit of 
Mrs Davies, who, when we consider the arduous duty she 
had to go through (taking the lead in each piece,) played 
admirably.—The whole was under the patronage of the Hon. 
Mrs. De Grey, whose strenuous exertions to procure & 
full benefit were crowned with complete success, and 0- 
perated much to the advantage of the lady she had counte- 
nanced. We have often bestowed the meed of praise oa Mess. 
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SHALDERS and Cookg, but on this occasion they even sur- 
passed our expectations.— Wallace and Douglas were per- 
sonated by them and the applause they received was gene- 
ral. It was not that of “‘ the noisy gods,” but that of some of 
the more enlightened of the community. Afonteith, by 
Forrest, was miserable in the extreme, his attitude, 
delivery, all alike ridiculous.—He has a very disagreeable 
habit of shrugging up his shoulders, and extending his arm 
as if wishing to glean the words from the prompter.—His 
continual drawl too, was very grating to a refined ear, and 
caused many a smile. The other male characters were not 
Sustained so wellas they ought to havebeen. Mrs. Davies 
played Helen, and gave great satisfaction. The chosen band 
of Wallace, (about six in number) created a deal of laughter 
by their awkward movements on and off the stage; and 
when entreated by Wallace and Doug‘as not to desert their 
cause, to look at them one would have thought that thev were 
not real but artificial troops. The ‘* Actress of All Work” 
followed, which afforded Mrs. Davirs ample scope for the 
display of her abilities. It was in this piece that she first 
made her debit on these boards, and laid the foundation for 
that popularity which she now enjoys. The vast importance 
attached by her to the sounds from her own ‘‘ harmonious 
pendulum,” and the air of noncha/ance with which she treats 
the words of the Manager [Forrest] (who did the part 

well) were highly characteristic of the character of some of 
the London actresses, and only meta counterpoise by the 

impudence of the all-accomplished figurante *‘ pour le Grand 
Opéra a Paris.’ Her delineation of the part of Lounge, 

was uncommonly good—she really made a pretty she-man. 

In short, the whole was acted in the first style, and she was 

greeted with loue and incessant adulation. The whole 

passed off with éc/at, and the company departed, apparently 

much gratified, 

At the end of the play, the following neat ADDRESS, writ- 
ten expressly for the occasion, was spoken in avery pleasing 
manuer, by Mrs. Davirs, as Helen, in which she was 
warmly applauded. 

Upon a mountain’s wild and airy height, 

Where eagles wrangle in incessant fight, 

In solitary vigour grows a tree, 

Nearest on earth to heaven’s canopy ; 
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Deeply its roots within the mountain lie, 

Its branches rudely wander to the sky; 

Rich fruit adorns each bough; each bough, unbent, 

High up in air sustains its ornament : 

How proud it flourishes ! One day so free 

Were better than a slave’s eternity ! 

But see, but see! The start!’d eagles now, 

Launch, on a sudden, from the mountain's brow ; 

A female, climbing on the rocks below, 

Awaits the force of their united blow! \ 

Ah me! red streams are rolling down her breast, 

And sanguine torrents stain her tatter’d vest; 

Yet stil] she climbs—she climbs, and all defies— 

May heaven bless her with the wish’d for prize! 

At length, brave heroine of unequal fight, 

She treads upor the mountain’s topmast height, 

And, seizing on the cause of all her harins, 

It wavesa welcome with its thousand arms! 

Firm in her bleeding hand she grasps the tree— 

Firm Scotvanp holds her hard-earn’d LIBERTY ! 

Firm shall she hold it still, and soon again 

Rally her chieftains, on their native plain 

Again to bleed, to die, ’ere she be driven 

From this, the best, the heavenliest gift of heaven! 
Yet, vet, why Helen ! Wallace’ hapless wife ! 

No, no—'tis past, and both have fled from life! 

Equally free, the Rose and Shamrock now 

Bloom with the Thistle on the hill’s high brow ; 

Sisters in freedom, blest with Heaven’s smiles, 

What foe, Britannia, shall subdue thine isles ? 

True to thyself, let all the world arise— 

She who has bled for, can defend the prize ! 

—Then Helen is no more ; her name is gone, 

And she who erst was Helen, stands alone, 

No mimic now, but with a heart sincere, 

To thank her patrons for their presence here ; 

And, as beneath their judgment she must bend, 

She hopes a Doug/as in each gen’rous friend : 

As Helen dutiful, as Helen true, 

With grateful feelings, Davirs says ‘‘ Adieu.” 


A LoveER oF THE DRAMA. 
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